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tion to a political controversy it is not unnatural that the author should 
make out the best case possible for his own side, and should minimize 
the arguments of his opponents. Many of Sir Thomas Whittaker's 
statements require more basis before they can be accepted as true, and 
his hasty generalizations do not command confidence from the impartial 
reader. In eighteen pages he demolishes all theories of early communal 
ownership, and proves to his own satisfaction that the recognition of 
land as private property was practically a universal condition of the 
development of every settled community since the world began. He 
covers the history of taxation in England — land taxes, income taxes 
and taxes on personal property and imports — in sixty-seven pages, and 
gives his views on the difficult question of common lands and enclosure 
in less than sixty pages. Other sections of the book cover the theory 
and incidence of local rating, the leasehold system, agricultural wages 
and problems of tenure and housing in town and country. None of 
these problems is too difficult for Sir Thomas to tackle, and each in 
turn is settled to his satisfaction and to the confusion of his opponents 
in a couple of chapters largely consisting of assertions for which he 
offers no authorities. As a manual for platform speakers on the Con- 
servative side in the general election which must come before the end 
of 1915, Sir Thomas Whittaker's book may prove of great usefulness. 
It may be found to deserve a place alongside the controversial treatises 
of Henry George, Chiozza-Money or W. H. Mallock. As a serious and 
scholarly work covering the wide field which Sir Thomas P. Whittaker 
has preempted, the book cannot be ranked with such works as Pollock's 
Land Laws, Seebohm's English Village Community or Slater's English 
Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. 

A. G. P. 

Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. (New York: The 
Macmillam Company. 1914. Pp. xiii, 365.) 

Hard upon Professor Ferguson's Greek Imperialism, and quite in 
line with the trend of present day political thought, comes this first- 
rate book of Professor Frank of Bryn Mawr College on Roman Im- 
perialism. 

Professor Frank in a most compelling way sweeps his readers along 
the at times tumultuous, at times tortuous stream of Rome's political 
history, and lands them safe in the broad current of Caesarism. Some 
readers, however, may ask themselves whether the author has written 
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an apology for Roman imperialism, or a refutation of the statements of 
other scholars as to the time when Rome first entered upon its im- 
perialistic career. But in any event no one can doubt that this is a 
good solid piece of work, nor hesitate to give cordial praise to the 
author. 

It took Rome one hundred years to realize its strength. By com- 
bining caution and cleverness in making treaties, in using buffer states 
for its advantage, and in fighting hard and often as well, by the year 
290 B.C. Rome had gained control of all central Italy and had regained 
the prestige lost at the time of the Gallic capture of the city. 

The expansion of Rome thus far was at the expense of kindred 
Italic tribes, and that Rome was able to consolidate so firm a con- 
federation with them is due in part to their fighting shoulder to 
shoulder against Gauls and Greeks, who were foreigners, and in part 
to the excellent policy which the young democracy in Rome pursued in 
dealing with their fellow Italians. But this federal policy was put 
to the test when Sicily, a tribute-paying dependency of Carthage, 
fell to Rome in consequence of the First Punic War. Not only was it 
politically unthinkable at that time to bring into a confederation 
a distinct and foreign province, but "the temptation of the tribute 
was alluring," that, as Professor Frank says, "in the year 242 Rome 
secured her first subject province and set out on the devious road of 
imperialism." 

Rome's success in the Second Punic War, brought two things into 
immediate prominence. The senate was again in control of affairs 
at Rome, and Rome had suddenly become a great power. And here 
the author has two intensely interesting if not entirely convincing 
chapters on sentimental politics and their consequences. Whether 
Philhellenism and the consequent realization of their own cultural 
unworthiness to become the arbiters of the destiny of the Mediter- 
ranean world made the Romans backward in pursuing a policy of 
further expansion, is a question which the reviewer does not feel 
himself competent to decide. But that Professor Frank brings out 
in the discussion two important facts is clear: first, that "the senate 
was ready to adopt from the Greeks the theory of spheres of influence," 
and second, that for a time "Rome was fighting neither for the sake of 
aggrandizement nor even with the more general purpose of removing 
potential rivals." 

Next follow two chapters on reaction toward practical politics, 
and protectorate or tyranny, in which the author seems to make good 
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his contention that the senate was in a position to extend Roman do- 
minion had it wished to do so, but that its fear of a military hero 
made it adopt a policy toward the East that was vacillating, ineffi- 
cient, and meddlesome. But is is quite clear also that there were 
opportunities for territorial acquisition, which were not seized. 

Beginning with Chapter XII, The Foreign Policy of a Socialistic 
Democracy, Professor Frank strikes into that century from the Gracchi 
to Julius Caesar which several modern historians have been pleased to 
compare with the present history of the United States. Here the wide 
reading and the good judgment of the author are displayed in excel- 
lent fashion. The Gracchi and the democratic reformers, though not 
aggressive imperialists, with the best motives in the world stirred 
up the "instinct of acquisitiveness which was not far below the sur- 
face in the crowd, and ready by a simple transmutation to appear in 
the nationalized form of imperialism." 

And now the pendulum of government, which had been swinging in 
century-long sweeps from senatorial to popular control, began to 
feel the telling weight of aggressive personalities, and to vibrate 
now in arcs only a decade long. First it swung to the democrats 
when the elder Gracchus enunciated the "recall" of a tribune, then 
back after the death of the younger Gracchus to the senatorial aris- 
tocrats; then to the democratic idol Marius, whose political star 
rose out of the chaos of senatorial bungling in Africa, and back to 
the aristocratic dictator Sulla; then the last short quivers toward 
Lucullus, Pompey and Cicero, until it came to a dead stop with the 
weight of Caesar. 

The most important part of Professor Frank's book is his chap- 
ter entitled "Commercialism and Expansion." Here the author elabo- 
rates theories on which he has been working for years, and here he 
takes Mommsen and other of the great historians to task for certain 
of their statements. The evidence which he has brought together 
seems to justify his stand. The author shows that Rome had no early 
extensive maritime commerce, he shows that the early Roman treaties 
did not stipulate any special privileges for Roman traders, he shows 
that statements which say that a commercial lobby at Rome directed 
the foreign policies of the senate in the second century B.C., are con- 
ventional and untrue, and he takes many of the props out from under 
the claims that the wars of the second century B.C. were due to 
machinations of the knights engaged in Eastern trading enterprises. 
That it was commercial interests which finally made Rome reach out and 
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take in the Eastern world is true, but it was not brought about until 
Pompey's army began its work in the service of the capitalists, and, 
in the words of the author, it is Pompey who "stands out as the first 
prominent figure in Roman imperialism." 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

Insurance and the State. By W. F. Gephart. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. Pp. 228.) 

In this book the author attempts to determine, on both practical 
and theoretical grounds, whether the state should, in the interests of 
public welfare, monopolize the business of insurance and, if so, to what 
extent. With this problem in mind, he first discusses the general 
nature of insurance, and then goes on to describe each of the important 
varieties, and second, the advantages of state monopoly as compared 
with private enterprise. In life insurance, the state could not as a 
result of its monopoly increase the rate of interest or lower the rate of 
mortality. Any savings over the present system must therefore come 
from lessening the cost of securing the business or from greater economy 
in the home-office. The author points out that attempts to secure 
policy holders without solicitation has been a failure even with judicious 
advertising. As a result of a comparative study, he shows that there 
is no indication that large scale operations have any decided advantages 
in the way of reducing costs. As a result of his investigations and 
reasoning, Professor Gephart is led to the conclusion that state life 
insurance may be urged as a method of regulation, but not for the 
purpose of deriving revenue, or for bettering social conditions. 

The problems connected with fire insurance are, the author believes, 
more complicated. Competitive rates in fire insurance are in the 
author's judgment impracticable and impossible. As to the case of 
railway charges, there is a large element of undetermined costs. The 
premiums obtained from insuring any building may be clear gain to the 
company. The building upon which it is issued may not be burned. 
Hence cut-throat competition and the resulting monopoly through 
the establishment of central rating bureaus. But central rating bureaus 
do not necessarily establish rates that are either reasonable as a whole 
or fair as between different classes of property. This situation has 
led to much unwise legislation. If the business of fire insurance is to 
remain in the hands of private companies, the author contends, the 
companies must cease "complaining about the burden of insurance 



